GOETHE   AND   THE   WORLD   OF   TO-DAY
speak of a Goethe cult. This was when his reputation was not yet
fully established and a little band of appreciators led the way.
From then on he became the property of mankind, in the mini-
mum sense that there is no country or community in which he
may not have his followers.
But it takes more than openmindedness or an undogmatic man-
ner to make an author widely approachable. He has to rely on the
medium of language and it is on the use he makes of this instru-
ment that his appeal will largely depend. Goethe, who began to
write nearly two centuries ago, succeeded in creating a speech for
literary purposes which has not yet proved obsolete. There may
be exceptions, the esoteric rhythms and syntax of Pandora, for
example, but, if we come to diem from Stefan George, they do
not affect us as archaic. Or the occasionally involved prose of his
old age; yet we shall find Thomas Mann writing not very differ-
ently. The great body of Goethe's work, whether in prose or in
verse, is as accessible in its language as it was to his contemporaries.
When we consider that Goethe is so far away in time as to stand
almost midway between us and Shakespeare, it is impossible not
to reflect on the linguistic distance of the latter and the linguistic
nearness of the former. And while this may lead to a variety of
reflections on the relative potentialities of the two languages, it
leaves Goethe with an advantage that cannot be gainsaid. Shake-
speare may re-establish his contemporaneity with us on the stage
where the action brings the words to life again, but as a poet to be
read he is partly lost to us and has to be recovered with diligence.
It may be bold to say that this will never happen to Goethe, but
it is certain that the beginnings of it are not yet perceptible.
Something may be due here to other than temporal considera-
ations. Shakespeare's style was presumably difficult even in his
day, if only because of his rapid and complex play of metaphor.
Goethe is an almost opposite case. From the start he wrote with a
simplicity that we should have said was incompatible with the
highest flights, if we had not his example to disprove it. Faust,
which we cannot help returning to in any discussion of his mod-
ernity, is rooted in popular, almost in vulgar, language. There are
parts of the poem that move up into elevated forms, as when
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